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WE  are  apt  to  think  that  Italy  was  the  only  country  which 
had  any  art  in  those  far-away  mediaeval  days,  and  that 
north  of  the  Alps  there  was  no  cultivation,  no  art,  no 
learning,  nor  even  civilization.  But  that  was  far  from  the 
truth.  While  Raphael,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and  Michelangelo 
were  working  in  Rome,  Milan,  and  Florence,  far  away  in  the 
North,  in  the  quaint  old  town  of  Nuremberg,  Albrecht  Diirer 
was  living,  and  giving  to  the  world  some  of  his  finest  paint- 
ings and  most  thoughtful  engravings;  while  at  Augsburo-, 
and  later  in  England,  Hans  Holbein  filled  the  townhall  with 
frescoes  and  the  English  galleries  with  portraits  of-  Henry  the 
Vni.,  his  several  wives,  and  the  court  notables  of  his  day. 
One  hundred  years  later,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  Holland 
was  touched  by  the  magic  wand,  and  Rembrandt  came  with 
his  new  and  powerful  message  to  humanity. 

Rembrandt,  the  fifth  of  six  children,  was  born  in  Leyden, 
Holland,  1606.  His  father  was  a  miller,  who  married  the 
daughter  of  a  baker.  He  was  a  good  citizen,  at  one  time 
holding  some  civic  office,  and  he  must  have  been  quite  pros- 
perous, for  he  owned  the  mill  and  some  other  property  beside. 
Little  is  known  of  Rembrandt's  childhood,  save  that  he 
learned  to  read  and  write,  and  in  time  was  enrolled  as  a 
student  in  the  famous  Leyden  University.  But  he  had  no 
special  fondness  for  letters,  and  we  know  that  at  fifteen,  by 
his  own  choice,  he  left  the  school,  in  order  to  devote  his  full 
time  to  painting.      By  his  parents  he  was  placed  with   a  local 

Note.— Much  of  the  matter  in  this  sketch  has  been  taken  from  Michel's  ••  Rem- 
brandt:  His  life,  his  work,  and  his  time."  Reference  has  also  been  made  to  "  Saskia 
the  Wife  of  Rembrandt,"  by  C.  K.  Bolton. 
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painter ;  but  at  eighteen  he  went  to  Amsterdam  and  studied 
with  Lastman,  an  artist  who  was  then  at  the  height  of  his 
fame.  Scarcely  had  he  been  there  six  months  when  he 
returned  to  his  home,  the  spirit  of  his  own  independent 
genius  burning  within  him,  and  compelling  him  "to  study 
and  practice  painting  alone  in  his  own  fashion." 

No  works  of  Rembrandt  have  yet  been  found  dating 
earlier  than  1627,  when  he  was  twenty-one  years  of  age. 
His  first  attempts  were  inspired  by  such  biblical  subjects  as 
St.  Paul  in  Prison,  and  Samson  delivered  to  the  Philistines ; 
but,  in  addition,  he  drew,  and  etched,  and  painted  his  own 
portrait  constantly.  His  first  etchings  date  a  year  later,  and 
are  chiefly  portrait  studies.  In  two  years  there  are  no  less 
than  twenty  etchings  of  himself,  oftentimes  with  assumed 
expressions,  to  suggest  various  passions — gaiety,  terror,  pain, 
anger,  sadness.  In  this  w^ay  he  searched  into  the  whole 
range  of  feeling  and  sentiment.  There  are  two  especially 
beautiful  heads  of  himself  among  them, — one  in  the  Cassel 
Museum,  and  the  other,  perhaps  a  little  later,  the  portrait  of 
a  dignified,  youthful  head,  now  in  The  Hague  Museum, 
dated   1629-30. 

How  Rembrandt  learned  to  engrave,  no  one  knows ;  but 
that  he  closely  studied  the  work  of  Lucas  A^an  der  Leyden, 
a  master  of  engraving,  whose  name  was  held  in  high  respect 
in  Rembrandt's  time,  is  well  known.  These  early  years  of 
the  young  artist's  life  were  busy  indeed;  for  models,  he 
drew  upon  the  family  circle  and  his  friends,  studying  them 
in  every  variety  of  costume  and  position,  sometimes  carefully 
interpreting  their  characteristics  without  special  attempt  at 
likeness,  at  other  times  rendering  accurate  portraits,  in  which 
his  mother  or  father  often  figured.  He  began  to  accumulate 
rich  stuffs,  scarfs,  swords,  helmets,  shields,  and  gay  trappings, 
— whatever  struck  his  fancy.  With  sheer  force  of  creative 
energy  he  worked,  never  hesitating,  never  depending  upon 
another  for  inspiration,  but  making  his  inventive  powers  take 
the  place  of  a  master's  instruction.     Very  soon  his  reputation 
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began  to  extend  beyond  his  own  immediate  circle  of  friends, 
and  one  picture  was  sold  for  one  hundred  florins, — a  large 
sum   in  those  days  for  a  young  man's  first  work. 

Everything  interested  him :  the  peasant,  the  working 
man,  the  street  musician,  the  active  housewife,  the  cripple, 
the  beggar,  the  distressed  and  forlorn  outcast,  every  kind  of 
life  which  expressed  itself  naturally ;  and  his  aim  in  all  his 
work,  no  matter  how  hastily  or  simply  it  was  done,  was  to 
render  the  feeling,  the  sentiment,  the  actual  life  truly,  with- 
out affectation.  From  first  to  last  truth  was  his  aim,  and 
the  honest  expression  of  his  thought  w^as  his  supreme  pur- 
pose. The  drawings  of  these  youthful  days  became  an  inex- 
haustible reservoir  from  which  he  drew  in  later  years  as 
from  a  never-ending  source.  In  all  this  constant  study  of  the 
life  about  him  he  was  preparing  the  way  for  his  greater 
achievements,  and  we  can  trace  in  his  larger  compositions 
many  of  these  same  studies  which  occupied  his  early  thought 
and  interest. 

From  the  first  his  work  shows  a  feeling  for  strong  effects 
of  light.  Color  then  did  not  specially  attract  him.  His 
early  paintings  are  reserved  and  moderate,  with  no  attempt  at 
brilliancy  of  effect,  and  with  the  main  effort  concentrated 
upon  the  quality  of  light  and  its  relation  to  the  mass  of 
shadow.  How  skillfully  the  light  is  concentrated  upon  the 
chief  group  in  the  Presentation  in  the  Temple,  painted  in 
1 63 1,  and  now  in  The  Hague!  The  clearness  of  conception, 
the  vigor  of  the  treatment,  and  the  simplicity  of  the  render- 
ing, reveal  a  knowledge  which  can  only  come  from  a  mind 
•capable  of  tremendous  achievements. 

Rembrandt  was  fortunate  in  having  a  good  mother.  By 
her  he  was  thoroughly  trained  in  Scripture  study,  and  so, 
like  Millet,  and  many  a  poet  and  artist,  it  is  from  the  Bible 
that  he  derives  the  greater  number  of  subjects  that  engage 
his  deepest  thought. 

Although  Rembrandt  must  have  been  familiar  with  the 
great    Italian    masters,   his    interpretation    of  sacred    subjects 
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was  wholly  unlike  theirs.  It  was  completely  original,  indi- 
vidual, and  partook  of  the  striking  characteristics  of  an 
independent  genius^yThis  was,  no  doubt,  largely  due  to  the 
religious  condition  of  the  times  in  the  country  in  which  he 
lived.  All  through  the  North  the  Reformation  had  com- 
pletely changed  old  forms  of  religion ;  anything  savoring  of 
picture  worship,  or  the  introduction  of  images  into  the 
churches,  w^as  looked  upon  with  disfavor ;  in  their  eagerness 
to  be  free  from  the  evils  of  the  past,  the  opposite  extreme 
was  touched ;  and  as  art  could  no  longer  be  the  handmaid  of 
religion,  the  home,  rather  than  the  church,  was  its  destination. 

True  to  his  natural  taste,  and  the  spirit  of  the  time  in  which 
he  lived,  Rembrandt's  sacred  themes  were  approached  from 
the  human  standpoint.  "'-J-f  art  was  destined  for  the  homes  of 
the  people,  it  must  appeal  to  their  simpler  domestic  side  with- 
out attempt  at  religious  formula  in  any  special  sense.  For 
this  reason  Rembrandt  is  sometimes  called  the  true  artist  of 
the  Reformation. '^  To  him  all  life  was  sacred,  and  the  mother 
with  her  child,  or  the  father  pursuing  his  ordinary  task,  were 
subjects  as  deeply  religious  as  those  in  which  some  traditional 
dogma  or  belief  was  to  be  expressed.  His  pictures  of  the 
Madonna  are  tender,  pleasing,  natural,  without  any  attempt 
to  separate  her  by  special  glory  or  unusual  characteristics  from 
the  young  mother  of  every-day  life.  It  is,  perhaps,  for  this 
very  reason  that  Rembrandt  seems  to  touch  a  chord  in  the 
common  heart  which  had  never  before  been  reached  in  so 
vital  a  way. 

Later,  in  his  great  etchings,  Christ  Healing  the  Sick,  or 
Christ  Preaching,  the  humanness  of  it  all,  and  the  simple 
dignity  of  the  Son  of  Man,  who  was  himself  "a  man  of 
sorrows  and  acquainted  with  grief,"  appeals  to  every  soul  the 
more  deeply  because  of  its  unaffected  reality. 

Amsterdam,  sometimes  called  the  Athens  of  Holland, 
was  at  this  time  the~chiefarf  center  onhe  country.  She  was. 
a  city  vvhose  commercial  importance  was  constantly  increas- 
ing ;   prudent,  yet  liberal,  providing  in  generous,  though  sim- 
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pie  manner  for  the  welfare  of  her  citizens  by  a  wisely 
administered  government.  It  was  to  this  active  center  that 
Rembrandt  turned  his  footsteps  shortly  after  the  death  of 
his  father,  in  1630.  The  profession  of  the  artist  at  that  time 
was  not  a  lucrative  one.  Pictures  brought  such  low  prices 
that  frequently  the  artist  was  obliged  to  follow  some  other 
occupation:  "  Van  Goyen  speculated  in  old  pictures,  tulips, 
and  house  property ;  his  son  Steen  rented  two  breweries, 
which  he  turned  to  profitable  account;  Hobbema  obtained 
post  of  guage  at  the  Amsterdam  docks;  Pieter  de  Hooch 
was  reduced  to  serve  as  a  steward  under  a  master  who 
claimed  a  proprietary  right  in  a  certain  number  of  his  pic- 
tures;  many  became  bankrupt,  or  died  in  the  hospitals." 

Yet  no  true  artist  is  ever  deterred  by  such  a  state  of 
affairs  from  pursuing  his  God-given  calling ;  he  can  no  more 
cease  to  be  an  artist  than  he  can  cease  to  live,  and  whatever 
happens  he  must  struggle  on  to  the  end. 

Rembrandt's  unbounded  enthusiasm  so  inspired  him  that 
incessant  occupation  was  his  very  life.  His  style  was  varied, 
sometimes  broad  and  sketchy,  again  finished  and  sedate,  as 
if  he  would  test  the  full  extent  of  his  powers.  All  through 
Rembrandt's  life  old  men  and  women  especially  attracted 
him,  and  their  portraits  form  some  of  his  most  important 
works.  Crhe  striking  quality  of  Rembrandt's  portraits  is  the 
life  and  vitality  expressed.  "The  eye  is  the  center  wherein 
life  in  its  infinity  of  aspect  is  most  fully  manifested.  His  por- 
traits are  distinguished  .  .  .  by  a  mysterious  limpidity  of  gaze, 
w^hich  seems  to  reveal  the  soul  of  the  sitter,  inviting  us  to  yet 
closer  study  and  a  yet  deeper  knowledge  of  its  secrets.  Hence 
it  is  impossible  to  forget  these  portraits.  In  all  he  discovered 
a  magic  that  kindled  and  inspired  him  ;  and  throwing  himself 
heart  and  soul  into  his  beloved  work,  he  informed  the  person- 
ality of  the  model  with  something  of  his  own  genius. '\ 

The  Shipbuilder  and  his  Wife  belongs  to  this  period. 
It  is  in  the  royal  collection,  Buckingham  Palace.  i»->  these 
fine  portraits  "Rembrandt  seems  to    have   been   touched  by 
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their  tender  affection,  so  sympathetic  is  his  rendering  of  its 
moral  beauty  and  serene  pathos.  The  frank  and  generous 
execution,  the  soft,  warm  light,  the  sober  color,  the  trans- 
parent shadows,  are  all  in  exquisite  harmony  with  the 
homely  scene,  and  allure  the  spectators'  mind  to  fuller 
sympathy  with  the  old  couple." 

The  Portrait  of  an  Old  Woman,  in  the  National  Gallery, 
dated  1634,  is  a  vigorous,  strong  work.  We  remember 
studying  particularly  the  bold  handling,  the  broad  brush 
strokes,  the  vivid  spots  of  pure  color,  which  give  so  strong 
an  impression  of  reality  to  the  face.  Yet  it  is  rather  the  fine 
moral  character  that  attracts  us  than  the  keenly  studied  details  ; 
the  kindly  eyes  look  out  with  a  tine  intelligence,  answering 
back  our  inquisitive  look  with  a  placid  content. 

i  Could  we  see  Rembrandt  as  he  worked,  we  should  dis- 
cover that  these  were  no  chance  products  of  his  brush.  It 
was  his  habit  to  make  innumerable  sketches  before  actually 
committing  himself  to  the  final  canvas,  sparing  no  pains  and 
shunning  no  effort  that  could  aid  his  finer  result.  There  is 
something  about  the  tremendous  industry  of  the  man  that  is 
most  impressive.  Granted  a  good  intelligence  and  fine  mind 
to  start  with,  sheer,  dogged,  hard,  and  constant  work  seems 
to  have  done  the  rest.  L  His  art  was,  indeed,  the  true  product 
of  his  life.| 

But  portraiture  alone  did  not  allow  sufficient  outlet  for 
his  creative  energies.  In  the  Anatomy  Lesson,  one  of  his 
most  famous  paintings,  there  is  shown  a  mastery  of  composi- 
tion, as  well  as  a  skill  in  portraiture,  from  which  we  can 
easily  appreciate  the  widespread  reputation  which  it  gave 
him.  Professor  Tulp,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  anato- 
mists of  the  day,  is  lecturing  before  his  fellow-surgeons  on 
the  muscles  of  the  arm,  illustrating  his  theme  from  the  human 
body.  The  light  is  centered  on  the  speaker  and  on  the  figure 
stretched  before  him.  Like  all  great  artists,  Rembrandt  had 
devoted  much  study  to  the  subject  of  anatomy,  and  the  paint- 
ing of  this  picture  must  have  greatly  interested  him. 
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Some  of  Rembrandt's  most  deeply  religious  paintings 
date  from  this  time.  Prince  Frederick  Henry,  son  of  Wil- 
liam the  Silent,  who,  under  the  title  of  Stadtholder,  governed 
Holland,  purchased  two  paintings, — the  Elevation  of  the 
Cross  and  Descent  from  the  Cross;  and  later  two  others, — a 
Resurrection  and  an  Entombment.  These  all  are  dramatic 
in  treatment,  great  care  being  shown  in  the  arrangement  of 
light,  the  brilliancy  falling  on  the  central  groups,  and  empha- 
sizing with  almost  painful  distinctness  the  details  of  face 
and  feature  in  the  chief  actors  of  the  scene.  In  the  Resur- 
rection the  composition  is  less  pleasing,  yet  the  figure  of 
Christ  is  "little  short  of  a  miracle  of  invention,  and  one  of 
those  indefinable  conceptions  which  seem  to  be  almost  beyond 
the  resources  of  painting — one  which  only  the  frank  audacity 
of  genius  could  attempt  or  bring  to  a  happy  and  powerful 
issue." 

The  happiest  period  of  Rembrandt's  life  now  came.  At 
this  time  frequently  appear  portraits  of  a  sweet-faced  young 
woman,  whose  delicate  charm  and  gentle  nature  won  his 
heart.  The  most  highly  finished  and  elaborate  portrait  of 
her  is  in  the  Cassel  Gallery,  unsigned  and  undated.  In  her 
right  hand  she  holds  a  sprig  of  rosemary,  which  in  Holland  is 
the  emblem  of  betrothal. 

In  1634  Rembrandt  was  married  to  Saskia  van  Ulen- 
burgh  in  the  townhall  of  Bildt,  and  later  in  the  parish  church. 
From  his  art,  both  in  paintings  and  etchings,  we  catch  bright 
reflections  of  his  joy.  Pictures  of  himself  and  Saskia  to- 
gether, and  of  each  alone,  give  an  almost  complete  record  of 
his  feelings ;  while  the  vitality,  the  mingled  boldness  and 
self-control  of  his  manner  reveal  an  impetuous  nature  in  the 
full  possession  of  abundant  life. 

Sketches  of  the  common  life  about  him,  traveling  musi- 
cians, street  vendors,  the  extraordinary  and  often  grotesque 
types  seem  to  attract  him  as  before ;  but  his  mind  constantly 
reverts  to  Scripture  subjects,  which  more  and  more  compel 
his    greatest  effort.     Jacob  Bewailing  the  Death  of  Joseph, 
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the  Flight  into  Egypt,  the  Tribute  Money,  Christ  Driving  the 
Money  Changers  from  the  Temple,  and  the  Angel  Appearing 
to  the  Shepherds  are  a  few  of  this  period. 

Several  interesting  facts  are  knovs^n  about  Rembrandt's 
manner  of  instruction.  In  Holland,  as  in  Italy  during  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  guilds  and  trades  were  established  whose  statutes 
regulated  all  matters  pertaining  to  their  interests.  The  usual 
length  of  apprenticeship  for  a  learner  was  three  years,  and 
during  that  time  he  had  no  right  either  to  sign  or  to  sell  his 
own  works.  In  the  third  year  he  was  allowed,  under  certain 
rigorous  restrictions,  to  paint  two  or  three  works,  of  which 
he  shared  the  profits.  A  contemporary  writer  says,  "  His 
(Rembrandt's)  house  at  Amsterdam  was  frequented  by 
numerous  pupils  of  good  family,  each  of  whom  paid  him  a 
hundred  florins  yearly,  exclusive  of  his  profits  from  their 
pictures  and  engravings,  which,  in  addition  to  his  personal 
gains,  brought  him  in  some  two  thousand  to  two  thousand 
five  hundred  florins."  The  same  writer — Sandrart — gives 
us  a  valuable  point  in  regard  to  the  method  of  Rembrandt's 
teaching:  "Each  pupil  worked  in  a  cell  divided  from  his 
neighbor  by  partitions  of  canvas,  or  even  of  paper,  so  that 
he  might  be  entirely  undisturbed  and  independent  of  others  in 
his  studies  from  nature." 

This  was  the  most  prosperous  time  in  Rembrandt's 
career.  His  popularity  was  at  its  height,  his  income  was 
considerable,  he  lived  handsomely,  though  frugally,  sur- 
rounded by  his  many  art  treasures,  and  happy  in  the  love 
which  filled  his  life.  His  portrait  in  The  Hague  Museum 
gives  us  a  good  idea  of  his  appearance.  It  is  a  strong  indi- 
vidual face  that  looks  out  at  us  from  the  canvas,  showing 
power  and  keen  intelligence.  Study  closely  the  modeling  of 
the  features :  firm,  fine,  vigorous,  resolute,  with  eyes  that 
search  our  own.  It  is  the  face  of  a  master.  It  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  see  with  what  earnestness  Rembrandt  worked,  creating 
with  that  active  brain  those  living  spirits  which  even  to  this 
day  have  never  been  outrivaled. 
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Some  of  the  subjects  are  the  following :  Resurrection  of 
Lazarus,  Incredulity  of  Thomas,  Belshazzar's  Feast,  Sam- 
son's Marriage  Feast,  Tobias  and  the  Angel,  Abraham's 
Sacrifice.  The  latter  is  one  of  his  most  important  works, 
now  in  the  Hermitage,  St.  Petersburg.  It  is  the  size  of  life, 
in  cool  tones  of  color — pale  greens,  pearly  grays,  and  subdued 
blues  and  yellows.  It  shows  scrupulous  study  of  nature  in 
such  details  as  the  angels'  wings  "which  the  master  has 
painted  from  the  tawny  plumage  of  some  bird  of  prey." 

The  Story  of  Tobias,  from  the  book  of  Tobit  in  the 
Apocrypha,  is  a  subject  which  from  his  early  youth  had  strong 
attractions  for  Rembrandt.  Like  the  Good  Samaritan,  again 
and  again  he  reproduced  it  in  a  variety  of  ways.  The  Angel 
Raphael  leading  Tobias — now  in  the  Louvre,  signed  1637 — is 
one  of  Rembrandt's  masterpieces.  The  color  is  sober,  but 
most  harmonious  ;  but  his  great  strength  lies  in  the  treatment 
of  light  and  dark.  This  always  was  one  of  Rembrandt's 
strongest  characteristics.  In  many  of  his  works  it  seems  as  if 
the  figures  "emerge  from  the  gloom  ;  he  breathes  into  them 
the  breath  of  life,  and  in  a  moment  they  melt  into  darkness 
once  more." 

Rembrandt's  reputation  extended  not  only  through  Am- 
sterdam, but  all  through  Holland,  and  was  so  great  that 
"none  but  imitators  of  his  mannfer  had  any  chance  of  popu- 
larity." His  zeal  for  his  work  was  incessant.  "When  he 
was  painting  he  would  not  have  given  audience  to  the  greatest 
monarch  on  earth,  but  would  have  compelled  even  such  an  one 
to  wait,  or  come  again  when  he  was  at  leisure."  ''^Rembrandt 
took  no  place  in  public  life,  he  dwelt  apart ;  his  name  does  not 
appear  among  members  of  the  Painters'  Guild  nor  amono- 
those  of  the  Civic  Guards.  His  interests  all  centered  in  his 
art  and  his  home.  /  His  work  took  hnn  among  the  plain  and 
low1y7^nBTns~]oy  lay  in  observing  and  portraying  the  feelings 
and  emotions  of  simple  folk.  "  By  giving  shape  to  the  vague 
aspirations  among  the  masses  he  has  shown  the  eternal  fresh- 
ness of  the  greatest  subjects.]' 
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In  1640  occurred  the  death  of  Rembrandt's  mother, 
whom  we  know  through  several  portraits;  one  is  specially 
familiar, — the  face  old  and  wrinkled,  the  hands  clasped,  lying 
in  her  lap ;  sometimes  she  holds  a  Bible,  and  always  the 
placid,  careworn  face  speaks  of  love  and  resignation.  The 
period  immediately  preceding,  and  that  which  followed  her 
death,  was  one  of  great  activity.  The  Carpenter's  House- 
hold, the  Meeting  of  St.  Elizabeth  and  the  Virgin,  and 
Manoah's  Prayer  show  the  trend  of  Rembrandt's  mind. 
The  latter  picture  is  deeply  religious.^  "The  life-sized  fig- 
ures of  Manoah  and  his  wife  are  among  the  most  beautiful 
and  touching  of  artistic  creations.  Never  did  master  so  elo- 
quently express  the  intimate  cominunion  of  two  souls,  mingling 
in  the  fervor  of  a  common  prayer." 

But  the  great  work  upon  which  much  of  Rembrandt's 
reputation  rests  is  what  is  usually,  though  incorrectly,  called 
the  Night  Watch.  Its  better  name  is  The  Sortie.  It  refers 
to  a  sudden  call  to  arms  of  the  Civic  Guards,  commanded  by 
Captain  Banning  Cocq.  This  picture,  one  of  Rembrandt's 
most  dramatic,  was  scarcely  appreciated  during  his  life,  or  dur- 
ing the  century  which  followed.  When  it  was  removed  from 
its  original  position  to  the  townhall  of  Amsterdam,  in  ly^S? 
"  it  was  found  necessary  to  cut  off  two  figures  to  the  right  of 
the  canvas,  and  part  of  the  drum  to  the  left,  as  may  be  seen 
by  comparison  of  the  original  with  the  copy  in  Herr  Boender- 
maker's  possession."  In  addition  to  this,  it  was  so  blackened 
by  tobacco  smoke,  and  fumes  from  the  peat  fires,  "  that  when 
Reynolds  (Sir  Joshua)  saw  it,  ih  1781,  he  could  scarcely  rec- 
ognize Rembrandt's  handiwork."  In  1889  the  picture  was 
cleaned,  regaining  much  of  its  original  brilliance,  and  proving 
by  its  clear  color,  and  strong  effects  of  light,  that  Rembrandt 
intended  the  scene  to  suggest  sunlight,  and  not  an  artificial 
light  at  night.  But  as  a  group  of  portraits  of  the  Civic  Guard 
this  picture  was  looked  upon  with  disfavor ;  each  was  appar- 
ently disappointed  that  his  particular  portrait  was  not  more 
prominently  emphasized.     There  seemed  to  be  no  one  capa- 
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ble  of  interpiethig  the  picture  in  its  larger  sense,  as  a  most 
spirited  incident  vigorously  treated  in  a  broad  and  original  man- 
ner. From  this  time  Rembrandt's  reputation  began  to  dimin- 
ish ;  added  to  this,  after  a  gradual  decline,  his  young  wife 
died,  leaving  a  son,  Titus.  By  her  v^ill  "  Rembrandt  was 
made  her  sole  heir  on  condition  that  he  should  give  Titus  a 
suitable  education  and  training,  and  either  establish  him  in 
some  profession  or  sufficiently  provide  for  him,  at  his  major- 
ity." Endless  difficulty  followed  from  this  will.  Rembrandt 
had  no  business  skill,  no  inventory  was  made  of  the  property, 
and  it  was  not  long  before  Titus's  guardians  demanded  a  state- 
ment of  some  definite  kind,  in  order  to  protect  his  interests. 
jRembrandt  soon  began  to  encounter  serious  money  diffi- 
^  culties.  More  and  more  he  lived  the  life  of  a  recluse,  em- 
ploying Hendrijke  Stoeffels  to  care  for  his  child,  and  giving 
himself  up  intensely  to  his  creative  work.  His  sadness  found 
expression  in  the  sorrowful  period  of  the  life  of  Christ. 

The  Descent  from  the  Cross,  now  in  the  National  Gal- 
lery, London,  came  from  his  hand  at  this  time,  also  a  Holy 
Family,  the  Angel  Appearing  to  St.  Joseph,  and  several 
portraits.  The  portrait  of  Elizabeth  Bas  is  one  of  his  finest, 
and  ranks  among  his  great  works ;  apart  from  its  technical 
merits,  there  is  a  simplicity,  a  dignity,  a  repose  in  it,  which 
marks  a  person  of  strong  moral  fiber ;  the  soul  of  the  char- 
acter speaks  clearly  through  the  interesting  and  strongly 
marked  face. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Rembrandt  began,  by  etching 
and  painting,  to  produce  pure  landscape  pictures;  perhaps 
he  went  into  the  country  with  his  young  son ;  at  any  rate,  the 
Three  Trees,  and  various  country  scenes,  testify  to  some 
change  in  his  life.  "He  looked  at  Nature  with  a  poet's  eye; 
but  the  hand  with  which  he  interpreted  her  had  acquired  the 
facility,  the  assurance,  and  the  technical  accomplishment 
that  proclaim  a  inaster." 

Despite  the  despondency  and  the  many  difficulties  which 
crowded  upon  Rembrandt, — the  burden  of  debt,  the  repeated 
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importunities  of  creditors,  and  the  waning  demand  for  his 
works, — the  next  twelve  years  are  marked  by  the  same  un- 
varying activity.  Rembrandt  must  have  turned  to  his  art 
with  the  intense  vigor  of  a  lonely  soul,  whose  only  joy  lies  in 
a  complete  absorption  of  all  his  faculties. 

The  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,  Jacob  Lamenting  the 
Supposed  Death  of  Joseph,  Abraham  Entertaining  the  Angel, 
Vision  of  Daniel,  Christ  Appearing  to  the  Magdalen,  are 
several  paintings  of  this  time;  but  none  are  so  powerful,  so 
far  beyond  any  previous  expression  of  the  subject,  as  Christ 
with  the  Disciples  at  Emmaus — often  called  the  Supper  at 
Emmaus.  A  drawing  of  this  is  at  Dresden,  but  the  painting, 
which  is  small,  hangs  in  the  Louvre.  Any  description  must 
be  painfully  inadequate,  so  simple  is  the  composition,  so  sober 
the  color,  and  so  reserved  the  treatment ;  yet,  without  exag- 
geration, we  may  say  that  as  an  interpretation  of  one  of  the 
holiest,  most  sacred  scenes,  it  is  masterly.  The  subject  is 
one  most  difficult  for  the  artist,  for  there  is  no  hurried  action 
to  be  expressed^  no  dramatic  effect  of  moving  figures,  or  strong 
contrasts  of  lights  and  darks;  the  problem  is,  to  express  mys- 
tical revelation,  an  awakening  of  the  soul,  an  opening  of  the 
spiritual  vision  in  the  two  who,  as  they  sat  at  supper,  per- 
ceived that  this  stranger,  whom  they  had  invited  to  share  their 
meal,  was  the  very  one  who  had  suffered  the  death  on  the 
Cross  but  a  few  days  before  ;  now  *^He  was  known  to  them 
in  the  breakingr  of  bread."  But  how  marvelous  is  the  con- 
ception  of  the  risen  Christ !  It  surely  is  more  than  human 
power  that  gave  the  artist  skill  to  so  wonderfully  portray 
^'the  mysterious  radiance  that  beams  from  His  pallid  face, 
the  parted  lips,  the  eyes  that  have  looked  on  death,  the  air 
of  beneficent  authority  that  marks  His  bearing !  By  what 
strange  magic  of  art  was  Rembrandt  enabled  to  render  things 
unspeakable,  and  to  breathe  into  our  souls  the  divine  essence 
of  the  sacred  page,  by  means  of  a  picture  insignificant  in  ap- 
pearance, without  any  beauty  of  accessories  or  background, 
subdued  in  color,  careful  and  almost  awkward  in  handling!" 


Of    all  the  many  great   paintings   in   the   Louvre,    none  can 
surpass  this  in  lowly  sincerity. 

Many  fine  etchings  belong  to  this  period,  all  of  sacred 
subjects ;  two  have  special  fame.  One  called  Christ  Preach- 
ing, "shows  the  full  maturity  of  the  master's  genius.  Rem- 
brandt loved  to  dwell  on  the  human  and  compassionate  as- 
pects of  His  (Christ's)  personality.  His  Christ  is  the  apostle 
and  martyr  of  charity,  the  Christ  of  the  rough  manger,  the 
cottage  home  at  Nazareth,  the  supper  at  Emmaus  ;  He  dwells 
among  the  poor,  the  despised,  the  afflicted." 

In  the  other,  Christ  Healing  the  Sick, — sometimes 
known  as  the  Hundred  Guilder  Piece,  from  a  tradition  that 
the  print  sold  for  a  hundred  guilders  in  Rembrandt's  life- 
time,— we  have,  perhaps,  the  greatest  achievement  of  his  art. 
Look  at  the  composition,  and  notice  the  skill  with  w^hich  he 
divides  the  groups:  "On  the  left  are  the  spectators  of  the 
miracle,  Pharisees  and  unbelievers,  the  types  of  self-sufliciency 
and  rancour.  .  .  .  On  the  right  we  see  the  crowd  of  suffer- 
ers, the  sick,  the  insane, — every  type  of  human  pain  and 
misery, — they  suffer  and  hope  for  healing ;  from  every  side 
they  hasten  to  the  Saviour's  feet;  .  .  .  they  press  eagerly 
around  Him,  imploring  help  by  word  and  gesture." 

A  marvelous  contrast  is  this;  in  the  full  light  are  the 
skeptics  and  false  teachers,  in  the  dark  shadows  lie  the  sick 
and  afflicted."  "Prominent  in  the  midst  of  the  two  groups 
the  Saviour  stands.  His  face  radiant  with  serene  compassion 
and  tenderness,  a  figure  at  once  gentle  and  commanding,  to 
which  the  eye  is  immediately  attracted  as  the  central  point  of 
interest  in  the  composition."  The  early  impressions  of  this 
plate  are  now  very  rare ;  only  nine  of  the  first  state  exist. 
One,  in  1892,  vs^as  sold  for  £1,750. 

It  is  impossible  in  this  brief  sketch  to  even  mention  the 
names  of  all  of  Rembrandt's  works,  for,  like  all  great 
geniuses,  he  produced  largely.  Many  sacred  paintings,  and 
portraits  of  his  friends,  his  young  son  Titus,  and  of  Hendrijke 
Stoeffels,   tell  us  of    his    still   unflagging  energy.     In  every- 
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thing  that  pertained  to  his  art  Rembrandt  was  most  punc- 
tilious. "His  own  drawings  fill  no  less  than  twenty  albums 
and  portfolios.  They  were  all  carefully  classified  by  him, 
and  arranged  in  categorical  order :  life  studies,  studies  of 
animals,  landscapes,  studies  from  the  antique,  rough  sketches 
of  compositions,  and   more  elaborate  sketches." 

But  in  1656  the  crash  came.  Rembrandt's  home  and 
all  his  effects  were  sold  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  creditors, 
and  he  retired  to  an  inn.  But  even  this  temporary  home  was 
his  but  for  a  short  period,  for  "  at  fifty-five  he  found  himself 
homeless  and  penniless,  stripped  of  all  that  had  made  life 
pleasant  to  him,  compelled  to  leave  his  refuge  in  the  inn, 
during  which  time  all  the  treasures  he  had  collected  with 
great  discrimination  were  divided  among  strangers  before  his 

V  But,  though  desolated  and  sorrowful,  he  still  struggled 
on,  finding  his  only  relief  in  work.  Two  very  lovely  figures 
of  the  Saviour,  in  which  the  mingled  expression  of  purity  and 
compassion  create  a  perfect  ideal  type,  seem  to  be  the  outlet 
of  the  deep  sorrov/s  and  solitude  of  his  heart.y  A  strong  com- 
position— Ecce  Homo — spares  us  no  detail  of  the  indignity 
which  had  been  heaped  upon  that  Master  whom  he  was 
never  weary  of  interpreting  to  the  world.  It  is  most  interest- 
ing to  note  that,  as  one  by  one  were  withdrawn  from  him,  all 
the  things  that  go  to  make  life  cheerful  and  happy,  that  fill  it 
with  the  warmth  and  light  for  which  all  yearn,  so  his  art 
became  even  stronger  and  stronger,  until  it  seemed  to  be  life 
itself  to  him.  No  artist — save,  perhaps,  Michelangelo, 
and  he  in  a  wholly  different  manner — pondered  more  deeply 
on  the  problem  of  Christ's  life  and  its  relation  to  humanity  at 
large  and  to  the  individual  as  well. 

The  year   1661   was  the    most    prolific    in    Rembrandt's, 
career.      Besides  many  portraits,  and  one  of  himself,  which 
shows  the  changes  which  time  and  care  had  wrought  in  the 
familiar  features,  there  are  several  of  old  women,  some  of  his 
friends,  and  many  of  Biblical  subjects.     St.  Matthew  and  the 
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Angel  is  one  of  the  finest.  But  that  which  ranks  with 
his  Anatomy  Lesson  and  the  Sortie,  is  called  Six  Syndics 
of  the  Cloth  Hall.  This  is  a  fine  group  of  portraits.  The 
six  are  gathered  about  a  table  discussing  eagerly  some  ques- 
tion of  importance  which  brings  out  animation  of  feature  and 
bright  intelligence  of  expression. 

In  1664  died  the  faithful  Hendrijke,  who  through  all  the 
varying  fortunes  of  twenty  long  years  had  stood  by  Rem- 
brandt. Titus,  and  one  daughter,  Cornelia,  were  all  that  was 
now  left  to  him,  but  with  failing  sight  and  saddened  heart  he 
bravely  toiled  on,  never  yielding  for  a  moment,  though  family 
and  friends  had  gone  or  forsaken  him. 

Rembrandt  seems  to  have  been  almost  forgotten  for 
several  years  before  his  death,  for  when  in  his  prime  he 
could  scarcely  fill  all  his  commissions,  "now,"  his  grandson 
writes,  "  it  was  possible , to  buy  one  of  his  portraits  for  six- 
pence, as  many  well-known  amateurs  and  dealers  can  attest." 
A  short  and  fleeting  joy  came  in  Titus's  marriage;  but  one 
year  later  Rembrandt  died,  leaving  "nothing  of  personal 
property  but  some  linen  and  woolen  garments  and  his  paint- 
ing materials." 

Thus  ended  in  poverty  and  obscurity  the  life  of  a  man 
great  in  his  art,  and  great  in  his  life  of  unswerving  devotion 
to  the  truth. 

Were  we  to  attempt  to  sum  up  the  influence  of  Rem- 
brandt's art  upon  his  own  and  later  times,  it  would  be  difli- 
cult  not  to  seem  to  exaggerate  its  importance.  His  was  a 
genius  so  original,  so  powerful,  and  so  genuine,  that  it  com- 
pletely interrupted  the  even  flowing  current  of  earlier  days, 
and  brought  in  elements  which  at  that  period  could  neither 
be  rightly  interpreted  nor  understood. 

It  was  Rembrandt's  mission  to  show  that  simple  truth 
needs  no  grandeur  of  style,  no  pompous  rhetoric,  no  tradi- 
tional forms  for  its  expression,  but  that  it  does  need  a  life  of 
sincere  devotion,  a  single-hearted  aim,  and  a  vision  steadfast 
and  uninfluenced  by  what  the  world  may  or  may  not  approve. 
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Rembrandt's  comprehensive  mind  took  in  the  fact  that 
humanity  as  it  stands,  with  all  its  weakness  and  its  hidden  pos- 
sibilities for  good,  is  worthy  of  our  deepest  interest  and  study, 
and  that  art  has  to  do  with  the  subject  quite  as  truly  as  religion. 

Rembrandt  cannot  be  understood  by  little  minds  or  timid 
souls.  The  fearlessness  with  which  he  spoke  calls  for  a  re- 
sponsive breadth  of  understanding.  His  art  was  a  passion 
for  truth,  and  through  all  its  varied  keys  the  one  theme  was 
sincerity.  As  Monsieur  Michel  says  in  his  life  of  Rembrandt, 
he  does  not  hesitate  to  attempt  to  depict  "  all  the  formidable 
problems  of  life  and  mortality  which  none  can  escape ;  all 
these  indescribable  things  he  reveals  discreetly,  with  just  the 
right  frankness  and  right  obscurity.  All  the  energies  and  all 
the  reserves  of  human  sentiment  find  their  utterance  in  the 
work  of  this  strange  and  powerful  master,  who,  even  in  his 
subtlest  intricacy,  never  omits  to  be  profoundly  human,  and  to 
give  in  his  pictures  some  echo  of  the  movements  and  hesita- 
tions of  human  thought." 

Rembrandt  ranks  with  Beethoven,  Michelangelo,  Shake- 
spere, — with  men  who  ''give  themselves  body  and  soul  to  the 
sublime  pursuit." 

Irene  Weir. 
New  Haven,  September  5,  1898. 
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